














PROLOGUE. 























HE Twentieth Century enters upon that stage which is all the world, and in its ‘ 
train floats the Spirit of Fun, cheerful and confident, blowing its own’ silver . : 
trumpet for the usual reason—proclaiming its migsion of mirth and merriment, | + 


calling all and sundry to rally to the-standard of the Cap and Bells. « What,is our* 
mission, and how is it to be preached? Qur aim is simply to compel healthy laughter 
° by presenting a cheery commentary upon passing events, upon the moods, the fancies, ei oe 
and the manners of the moment, in such guise that he-who runs may read and smile, ! ; ; | 
not at us, but with us. We shall aim at refinement}without pédantry ; at mirth divorced i: 
from bitterness; at geniality that shall be gentle ather than boisterous; at wit and is eS ’ 
‘satire rather than at irony and sarcasm; and, above all, to be serious for & Moment, owe.t 
are lovers of righteousness and haters of iniquity. Our spirit, in a phrase, is that re ees 
Mr. Punch, whom we love according to the addition of all good English-speaking men 
and women, and our creed is that we believe in wholesome merriment. “Send her 5 
somewhere to laugh and play” was the prescription given by a great physician. to + | 
the parents of achild who seemed to be fading away. It was obeyed, and the child eg 
became strong as well as merry. Men and women, the old and the young, father/and - ee 
son, mother and child, may open Fun week after’ week in serene confidence that they p 


? 
py 


*<er* 


will laugh in good-natured company, that there will be no aftertaste due to ill-nature or 

7 to vulgarity ; that they will never be puzzled by abstruse or recondite allusion. A joke 
i, which cannot be understood without a dictionary is not worthy of the glorious name 
| of Fun. Laughter must be quick and spontaneous. ? | 
One last word. We, who sing the praises of one another—not of ourselves—are 7 ie 2 


wh 


* a small but a well-armed band. Each one of us says of the other that his lance, be it 
the pen of the writer or the pencil of him who makes pictures, is sharp and polished 
and keen. But we want recruits and allies, and we desire, above all things, to invite our 
readers to exercise their jesting powers to help us to make Fun a nursery of wit and oe 
humour. By all means send to us all your quips and jests, your repartees, your ‘a 
ridiculous situations, your humorous sketches, anything that seems to you funny. They ; 
will all be read, looked at, and considered with care ; and this is said in no conventional 
spirit. Our readers are invited to be our comrades in innocent gaiety. Let us laugh . | 












and be merry. 
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EX PREMIER. 


Archibald Philip Primrose, 
J.P. tiftth Earl of Rosebery (and other letters 
too numerous to mention outside an alphabet Or a 


assumed a position oft 
jorn to a 


he was disqualified from taking part in the General 
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that 


year, 
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from 





his cradle his lordship 

















Epsom Districr C'OUNCIL. 


frequently expatiated in an ~ unauthorised ” manner upon 
“the miseries of place without power, and the tone of his 
remarks distinctly indicated tnat “the country was In danger.” 
Unfortunately, the reporters were not present when he delivered 
his first speech from the floor of the house. 

Asa youth, Archibald was called upon to propose a toast 
at a lunch, and an admiring tenant, said to be behindhand 
with his rent, remarked with enthusiasm : 

“What a prime meenister ta laddie wad mak.” 

Later this was construed into a prophecy of Lord Rosebery’s 
Premiership, but at the time, of course, the canny Scot was 
only anxious to secure a suitable pulpit orator for the Auld 
Lichts. 

At Eton Dalmeny was a great favourite after he left, and 


became an old boy. Oxford he found to be the home of 


lost Derbies. 
Lord Rosebery early sought to supplement a_ limited 


income by the exercise of his wits, and he has gradually 
established a semi-histrionie connection as a suitable post- 
prandial orator, in which capacity he dines, and often lunches, 
free of charge. But sometimes he must desire to be preserved 
from his friends, one of whom lately displayed considerable 
rashness in publishing as a book a number of his lordship’s 
addresses on Burke, racing, and the like. To the surprise and 
indignation of all fair-minded persons, it was proved in evidence 
before the highest tribunals in the land that these speeches had 
been first written out by a comparatively unknown reporter to 
whom belonged the copyright. Everybody had imagined that 
the speeches had been really composed by Lord Rosebery, and 
the exposure was only mitigated by a timely wedding in 
Later, his lordship has undergone the 


Westminster Abbey. 
However, his books 


penance of having his racing stud sold. 
on Pitt and St. Napoleon are exceedingly brilliant, and, despite 
their literary merits, they are popular. 

Lord Rosebery entered the political arena as Mr. Gladstone’s 
Midlothian agent. Unlike those confirmed little Englanders 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Goschen, and the Duke of Devonshire, 
he was not a member of the Majuba and Khartoum Cabinet. 
He became an ideal Chairman of the London County Council, 
and his works therein have followed him. His personality is 
fascinating, so much so that when he retired from the Liberal 
Party as a protest against the “ Forward Policy” in Armenia, 
Mr. Morley and Sir William Harcourt followed him into exile. 
In this connection it is interesting to note how Captain 
Hedworth Lambton and Dr. Clark were both defeated at 
the last General Election. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
has called upon the noble Earl to return to the active leadership 
of the Opposition, and even now it may be that Achilles in his 
tent 1s once more donning the Celtic fringe. Of course, the 
great obstacle is that Lord Rosebery will pronounce.Cromwell, 
“Crumwell.” Naturally this upsets the Nontonformist con- 
science. However, despite what the Manchester Guardian 
terms his “lapses,” our hero is probably the most personally 
popular political personality outside the Royal Family, into 
which, by the way, he has not yet married. 

Lord Rosebery’s greatest achievement is, of course, his 
masterly conduct of the affairs of the Epsom District Council, 
for which sphere of activity the House of Lords has proved a 
valuable preparation. At Glasgow, where he is alleged to be 
Lord Rector—we state this fact without prejudice, and refuse 
to be made liable for slander by his Lordship—the University 
authorities did their utmost to prevent ihe youthful under- 
graduates hearing anything that the ex-Premier might say in 
his address, but, unfortunately, without effect. The influence 
of the turf swept like a flood. 
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THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 


By “Fun’s” Own CoLontaL BLUE BOOKER. 


ON CANADA. 


Wer are in receipt of the following letter : 

“Dear Srr—I am a salesman in the drapery department 
of the Army and Navy Stores, where 1 believe [ hold an 
excellent character for smartness and diligence, especially with 
lady customers, | am told that there are free grants of land 
to be obtained in various colonies, and that a lot of money 
may be made in farming by a fellow who, like me, 1s willing to 
and who has already acquired a thorough knowledge of 
buving and selling, as well as of book-keeping and shorthand 
| All | want is a hint how to begin, and T should be 


work, 


(Pitman s) : ; 
exceedingly grateful if you could furnish this. 


i Yours respectfully, 
“(or MACDONALD JENKINSON.” 


Mr. Jenkinson's very lucid and sensible communication is 
but one of many thousands to hand, from shop walkers, bank 
clerks, lephone virls, waiters, and the like, all breathing the 
ame intense desire for a free and healthy life in the colonies. 
To reply to all these enthusiastic applications individually 
would be resented by the Post Office authorities, and, in 
deference to official representations, we have decided to reserve 
to ourselves the penny stamps. Besides, the Colonial Secretary 
would, we believe, prefer that we deal with the matter in a 
eries of thoroughly well-informed articles, and the reader is 
Open to regard what we Say as being directly inspired by Mr. 
(Chamberlain himself 
Mr. Jenkinson has evidently studied the question of 
emigration at first hand, for he is, strange to say, quite right 
when he informs us that land is granted to colonists at a 
(‘onfining our immediate attention to 
Canada, we find that a hundred acres, with all the timber 
upon ait, only costs £4. Probably Mr. Jenkinson earns half 
At any rate, if he has no means of 
laying his hands upon it, the Canadian Gcvernment allow him 
the option of working for it, by stone breakirg for three years 
on the pubhe Iighways. This occupation tends to harden 
the constitution, and it cannot fail to prove a_ refreshing 
change after the dull monotony of life in the West End. At 
this stage of his career, Mr. Jenkinson will only require 
enthusiasm and a hammer, and his one care should be to 


merely nominal figure. 





this sum every week 





THE SETTLER IS COMPELLED BY GOVERNMENT To ERECT A 
SUITABLE RESIDENCE UPON His Lanp. 
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see that both are of the best quality, as a break down in either 
would seriously imperil his,success later. 
















































































































































































THE SETTLER MUST CLEAR 10 ACRES WITHIN TH™ 
First YEAR. 


Having secured his grant, Mr. Jenkinson will be under 
contract to clear his first ten acres in the course of twelve 
months. For this preliminary task he will do well to provide 
himself with an axe and an alarum clock, sufficiently resonant 
to awaken him at, say, three o’clock every morning, even 
when his warm coverlet of frozen snow is several yards deep. 
The shrubbery to be cleared is apt to exhibit a lusty growth, 
many of the smaller bushes being of about the same size as 
the Monument, a structure which Mr. Jenkinson must have 
often seen from the Underground Railway. A fair day’s work 
would be to fell four such trees, and this average would nearly 
enable Mr. Jenkinson to observe the Government conditions 
of contract. 

At the end of the first year our correspondent will find it 
convenient to rid himself of his accumulated lumber, and it will 
then be his duty to search for a thoroughly reliable river upon 
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which to build his giant raft. Inthe selection of a waterway, the 
greatest discretion is necessary, since many apparently eligible 
streams flow into the Arctic regions, where it is difficult to find 
a market for mahogany. It 1s, moreover, again.t the law to 
steer any craft whatsoever over the falls of Niagara, so that 
tributaries of the St. Lawrence should be avoided as far as 
possible. Other streams have a habit of burying themselves | 
in the prairie (see official handbooks), and, of course, these are | 
inconvenient as waterways. Indeed, it is well worth the while 
of any conscientious settler to walk a hundred or two miles 
along each of the rivers in his vicinity in order to make sure 
of its ultimate good behaviour. Such 
| a perambulation might be regarded as 
| an annual holiday, 
| Having thus completed the lighter 


portions of his work, Mr. Jenkinson 
must now turn his attention to the 
extraction of the tree stumps which 
remain embedded in the ground. He 
should bear in mind the botanical axiom 
that in every properly balanced piece 
of vegetation there 
" is just as much 
— root below as there 
is branch above, 
In this extraction 
of roots it must be confessed that it THe EXTRACTION OF THE STUMPS IS PAINLESS TO THE 
is the dentist who suffers the most CouNTRY. 
pain, an epigram which has been 
attributed to the brilliant wit of the 


Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. A TRAGEDY IN FOUR FYTTES. 


We have been assuming, perhaps 














She was type, type, type, typewriting, 


too optimistically, that Mr. Jenkin- Across the way, way, way, way, way ; 
son's labours will have been unin- He was pipe, pipe, pipe, pipe-lighting 
terrupted by the original occupiers All the day, day, day, day, day. 

of the soil, that is, the Indians, bears, : 4 
snakes, wolves, chip-munks, and so | He thought of type, type, type, typewriting, 





And heaved a sigh, sigh, sigh, sigh, sigh ; 


on. Mr. Jenkinson must expect to as sigh 
She thought of pipe, pipe, pipe, pipe-lighting, 


come across the more or less com- 








a . . -" ry yr Vo Vp Vo ‘Ve eve, 
plete anatomy of many a previous And piped her eye, eye, eye, eye, ey 
: holder of the same grant of land- He hated type, type, type, typewriting, 
~ & heroic pioneers who have not been | And told her so, so, 80, $0, SO ; 
as fortunate as we hope Mr. Jen- She hated pipe, pipe, pipe, pipe-lighting, 
kinson will be. A good plan is to | And let him know, know, know, know, know. 
keep a six-shooter behind the ear, 


He left off pipe, pipe, pipe, pipe-lighting, 
So he said, said, said, said, said ; 
She left off type, type, type, typewriting, 


after the manner of a penholder, but 
| it is not well to fire, except when in 
extremities, as most bullets merely 














Al ata , . : An ey were wed, wed, wed,-wed, wed. 
d irritate, without disabling the enemy. \nd they wer ’ ; 
fe On the other hand, our correspondent 
ae would do well to make himself a keen 
. o | » make hims MARIE CORELLI DAY BY DAY. 
‘ | marksman, as his dinner will depend 





ye | upon his success, and a greenhorn An IrRIsH, SCENE, 

de requires plenty of good food (see “ BerorE the Minutes of the Library Committee are passed 

| official handbook). It is the keen air | wish to protest against the manner in which the booxs are 

a | and continual exercise which produces selected.” Alderman Brown spoke warmly. “I wish to ask, 

"P something of an appetite. he continued, “if it is true that there is a book on our shelves 

th, Finally, we can only add that | and on the Romish Index at one and the same time. I say 
“8 | Canada offers exceptional advantages | that if the book is not good enough for them it is not good 

ot | to those who really wish to settle on = enough for us.” 

rk | the land. Manyacolonist finds thata | “ What is the name of the book ?” several Committeemen 

rly | plot, 6ft. by 1ft., is all that is necessary §_—_ asked. | 

- \ | to his peace of mind, and that the rest “T understand,” Alderman Brown answered, “that it is 
, | {i =. of the hundred acres may, sofarashe | called 7he Masterful Christian, by Madame Trebelli.” 

Be ot * is concerned, remain in all their | Another Irishman contested this title, maintaining that the 

ill a pristine virginity. | true name of the authoress was Madame Martinette Quarelli. 


































JUSTIFIABLE 
Chicago Millionsire (showing his library to Distinguished Novelist ).—“ SEE THEM Books ? 
Distinguished Novelist. —“ YEs.” . 
(. Mo“ ALL BouND IN CALF, AINT THEY ! 
D. N.—“So THEY ARE.” 
CM. (proudly). “ Wei, Str, 1 KILLED ALL THEM CALVES MYSELF.” 


THE LOST REPARTEE. 


Oh ! bitter the grief that 1t causes to me, 


The thought of that wonderful, lost repartee. 


In its youth and its beauty it fled from my brain, 
And never, | fear me, ah ! never again, 

It | wait all my life, from to-day till [ die, 

Shall [tind such a chance for a crushing reply. 


Its wording was mild, but that rendered it worse. 
vas crisply satirical, bitingly terse. 

\nd ait fled! Yes, it fled! In my hour of need 

From my agonised brain did it covly recede, 

Returning no more with its luminous ray 

Hill the eritical moment had perished for aye, 


Oh! let lovers lament of love’s terrible pangs, 

Let hunters talk darkly of tigers and fangs, 

Let the gambler repine o’er the loss of his cash, 
Let the banker hold forth on the woes of a smash, 
Let the penniless debtor dilate on how ill 

He feels, when a dun ambles in with a bill, 

Let the footpad explain all the feelings that gnaw 
His heart, when he’s safe in the hands of the Law. 
Let ministers prate of the worries of state, 

But none of these woes—though they’re all of them great 
Can compare with the grief that is harassing me 
For the loss of that priceless, superb repartee, 





+ ta-ther’s gold watch, and took it to pieces. Ted’s fa-ther founc 
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PRIDE. 
TALES FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
NED AND HIS HEDGE-HOG. | +. 
Part of Ned is swol-len. Ned hada hedge-hog. Ned sat | me 
down on his hedge-hog in the dark. Part of Ned is swol-len. & 
BOB AND HIS GUN. 
Bob had a gun. Bob had a bro-ther Tom. When Bob 
first had the gun, he asked Tom to look down the bar-rel of ‘ 
the gun to see if the gun was full. The gun was full. Bob 
had . bro-ther Tom. i 
POOR OLD TIM-O-THY. t 


Poor old Tim-o-thy. Old Tim-o-thy was a lit-tle deaf. 

So all old Tim-o-thy’s friends shout-ed at him, and made" him 
quite deaf. Poor old Tim-o-thy. 

FLO AND HER CAT. 

Flo is ery-ing. Flo cannot find her cat Fluf-fy. Uncle Ben 

from Ind-i-a is short in the tem-per. Flo’s cat Fluf-fy laid 

six quite new kit-tens in the quite new hat of Un-cle Ben. 

Flo can-not find her cat Fluf. fy. _ Flo is cry-ing. 

TED AND THE GOLD WATCH. 

Ted is sore. Ted’s fa-ther is tired. Ted found hi 







































Ted. Ted is sore. Ted’s father is tired. 
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THE FIRST SMILE OF THE CENTURY. 
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City Father.—“ THERE, MY Boy, THAT zs A CIGAR. 


























TRY IT, 


MY Lap, Try rt, aNp TELL ME IF you _ KNow THE BRAND.” 
Varsity Son (auth 7 SUSPICTOUS sniff ).- ™ BRAND OF CANE. “ 


WHERE’S WHO ? 


Town RestpENcES oF PUBLIC PERSONS. 


Members of the Upper House reside at... Karl’s Cow. 
Their eldest sons at oe aa The Minories. 
Speaker at ™ ‘a Fair Street. 
Chancellor of the E xe hequer at Dunn Street or Pinchin Lane. 
Sir John Gorst at oes vee née ee Birchin Lane. 
Mr. Balfour at... ma ... Fore! Street or Child’s Hill. 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman at ae aes Vere Street 
Mr. Labouchere at aa we ve .. Little Britain. 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor at ... ssi ‘a .. Mapfe) Street. 




















January 5, Igo!. 


LORD ROBERTS. 


ImporTANT NOTICE. 

We are requested to state that Lord 
Roberts will be unable to receive swords 
of honour, accept freedoms of cities, 
attend banquets, or give away prizes 
between the hours of one and two in 
the morning, as it is imperative that he 
should devote that portion of the day 
to his duties as Commander-in-Chief. 


Presentations should be inscribed on only 
one side of the parchment. 


An ADMIRABLE IDEA. 

Ln view of the return to England of 
Lord Roberts, one of our illustrated 
papers contemplates publishing a por- 
trait of his Lordship. 


PRACTICAL “ Boss.” 

We hear that one of the first innova- 
tions to be introduced by Lord Roberts 
will be to set troops to work on the 
excavations, at present being carried 
out by civilians, for the Post Office 
telephones. He realises that the oppor- 
tunity of such admirable practice in 
throwing up entrenchments may never 
occur again. 

KRUGER AMUSED. 

Kruger.—“ Roberts to get only 
£10,000! Why I got two millions !” 


PATRIOTIC OFFER BY LORD ROBERTS. 

We hear that the Government is at 
present considering an offer from Lord 
Roberts to arm a regiment with swords 
of honour. 


SENSATIONAL CASE PROMISED. 

A GIRL-CHILD, recently christened 
Robertina Bullerina Kitcherina, — in- 
tends, later on, to bring an action 
against her parents. 


TELEGRAM RECEIVED AS WE GO TO 
PRESS. 
‘THE Boers have captured 3,000 
sheep. Names will follow.” 





hahaha « of £ Cashetbeey at. io a Lawn Lane. 


Mr. J. E. Ellis at i, : 
(By courtesy of Colonial Secretary.) 


Tractors’ Gate. 


Messrs. Healy and O’Brien at... ve oe Love Lane. 
Clerks of the House at.. ; a Penn Lane. 
Mr. Richard Rigg, M.P. (etat. 23) at ... Paragon Row. 


Mr..Austen Chamberlain at... se Paternoster Square. 
(Despite Morning Leader’s inducements to him to quit 


that position.) 
Duke of Devonshire at.. 
Lord Rosebery at 


bia ... Coldbath Street. 
Doldrwns, Eom: The Retreat, S.E. 
And (after speeches) Meantmore. 


Mr. Winston Churchill at —... bis me Cheapside. 
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SHowrnc How THE PRINTER ViIspLACED THE BLOCKS 
in THE TATCHO ADVERTISEMENT. 





USING. 


BEFORE USING AFTER 


THE POLITICAL PURITY TRUST, 
LIMITED. 


[INCORPORATED UNDER PARLIAMENTARY VOTES OF 
('ENSURE, 1900. | 


Chairman. The ExX-PREMIER (ex officto). 

View Chairman. — The LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION, 

Directors To be selected from those PRIVY COUNCILLORS 
who do not happen to be holding office, 

Secretary Mr. Fun (to whom all remittances should be 
made payable) 

Auditors (Unnecessary. ) 

Offices. Tht MORNING LEADER.” 

Bankers. Post Orrick SAVINGS BANK. 


Py SILIS Company is formed to provide Cabinet Ministers, 

Judges, Stipendiary Magistrates, Borough Councillors, 

Bishops, Inland Revenue Officials, Field Marshals, 
Cattle Inspeetors, Colonial Governors, and all other persons 
of doubttul reputation, with such a channel for investing 
personal property as shall be absolutely secure from Parhia- 
mentary or journalistic eriticism. Lt will be remembered that 
according to the unanimous opinion of Mr. Lloyd George, it 
Is distressingly improper for any Minister of the Crown to 
own any holding, however small (the exact sum objected to 


Was £60) in any concern, however respectable, which has in 
the past, is in the present, or might in the remote future, be 
kely to upyply to the State, ata cheaper rate than competing 
Hrmis, goods of a finer quality. Every self-respecting statesman 
WHT therefore rejoice at. the opportunity of investing his 
Hoatis ital in the Ponrrican Purrry Trust, Lrp.. which 
places him in the happy position of facing Parliament with a 
clean evegla It will be noted that the funds of. the 


Pouirrean Purrry Trust, Lrp., albeit owned by Ministers 
and others who hold office, will be entirely controlled by 


members of the Opposition, an arrangement which obviously 


places the proprietors out of the range of temptation, ancl 
even suspicion. Another advantage will be that the capital 
si) devoted will he nade to serve 


| public ends, for one of the 
names to be submitted for 


,' election as Director, is that of Sir 
Henry Fowler, whose SETVICeS at 


a critical moment on the 
pany, Ltd., have been 
both publicly and privately, by a 


Board of the National Telephone (om 
frequently acknowledged. 
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grateful community. The precise nature of the business to be 
carried on by the PotiticaL Purity Trust, LTD., has yet to 
be decided upon. An attempt will be made to discover 
mercantile ventures of so disreputable a nature that under no 
conceivable circumstances could they either apply for or secure 
the semblance of a Government contract. Only those artists 
will be supported whose works would fail to appeal to the dis- 
pensers of the Chantrey Bequest ; only those railways which 
would starve out any troops entrusted to their care. Probably, 
the PoutiticaL Purrry Trust, Lrp., will find it necessary to 
invest largely in charitable concerns, though here, again, there 
will have to be an exercise of due caution, since the Charity 
Commission is a public institution, and, if by any chance the 
money fell into its hands, no more would be heard of it. 
However, the Poxrirican Purrry Trust, Lrp., has wisely 
decided to encourage large numbers of school children to open 
accounts with the Post Orrice SAvinGs Bank, and over 
these credits the funds of the Company will be largely 
distributed, up to the limits at which interest is paid by the 
Treasury. After necessary deductions have been made, the 
interest will be paid as dividend to the investor, always 
stipulating that the children, who will be chosen as a pre- 
caution from the voluntary schools, are honest. It will thus 
be possible for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to encourage 
absolute probity amongst his colleagues by increasing indefi 

nitely the Post Orrick Savines BANK rate of interest, so 
putting money into Ministers’ pockets, and his own included, 
and so demonstrating that, after all, honesty is the best policy. 
Of course, if the money had been invested in Consols, there 
would have been a suspicion of jobbery, for the Government 
might be taken to possess private information, though, in the 
light of recent declarations, this is unlikely, since all Govern- 
mental intelligence is shared, in these days, with the man in 
the street. 
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The Sultan of Turkey has entertained the Gorps 
Diplomatique to dinner at the Yildiz Kiosk. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS OF 


AVE you never felt how fascinating it would be to 
foresee the future’? After all, the past, with its 
prehistoric peeps and its ponderous encyclopedias, 
can never tickle our fancy for long. It is dead, 

and only sells at half price. Oh! that some half calf bound 
fairy were to unfold before our astonished eyes a continuous 
record of 


THE INSCRUTABLE TO BE! 


For an initial payment of one penny you may purchase 
the next HuNbRED VoLuMEsS oF FUN, covering the whole 
twentieth century, which will reach you, not in a bulky and 
unwieldy packing case, but in a continuous limpid stream of 
lambent wit. You acquire this treasure for a penny, only one- 
third of what you would pay for one single copy of the 7%mes 
or other humorous papers, the price of a mere Daily Telegraph 
or Standard, half what the poorest would spend on a shave or 
a ride in the subterranean cylinder. Subsequently, your sole 
payments would be a penny a week, one-sixth of a penny a 
day, only one-seventh of a penny a day if you belong to the 
National Sunday League. Why, you pay more than that for 
the Daily Mail or Sporting Luck. 

temember you are not committing yourself to any 
grievous financial responsibility. You deal with a respectable 
firm, which has no intention of slipping in a writ upon you for 
£10 or so. Most probably you are short of money and do not 
see how to pay income-tax without an income. We do not 
wish to pry into your private life, but we do suggest that you 
can easily save a penny a week by 


NOT REPLYING Tec SOLICITORS’ LETTERS. 


We are not urging you to buy an expensive reprint with 
the idea of giving to your friends what you would not care to 
keep for yourself. This is not the inducement we hold out. 
We see no reason why you should be inspired to present to 
“Him or Her” gifts which are not paid for, however “useful 
and dignified ” they may be, and however “rich and impressive,’ 
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“FUN” FOR A PENNY. 


may be the drawing-rooms which contain them. FUN is a 
treasure you will not so lightly part with. It is not 

“A MERE PIECE OF FURNITURE.” 
It is a possession for oneself, not a present for one’s friends. 

If you would really like it, we should be happy to buy you 
revolving book tables or other household accessories, 50 as to 
sell them to you at a profit to ourselves. Human nature is 
human nature, and so long as human nature continues to be 
human nature, human nature will be human nature still. We 
do not pretend to be other than merely human, and if you like 
to increase our business by purchasing chattels through us 

chattels which you have never seen—instead of buying for 
yourself what you really want, then we shall be most happy to 
oblige you, and we shall seek, in every way, to make the most 
of the business you put in our path. We should, of course, be 
compelled to charge a trifle extra for the loss of dignity 
incurred. Indeed, we should hardly have cared to discuss the 
matter had we not been 

FOLLOWING THE TREND OF THE TIMES. 

We should be delighted to arrange that every several copy 
of Fun be so printed—not reprinted, for we do not deal in 
reprints—and so bound as may, in your judgment, best deceive 
your acquaintances when they seek to estimate how much you 
paid for it. If you should desire to give a copy of FuN to your 
friends, we will, if you wish it, have a special price paebally 
printed upon it, so that they will imagine you to be more 
generous than you really are. But we insist that you shall pay 
the bill, whatever it may be, and not merely a part of it, leaving 


THE REMAINDER TO YOUR LIQUIDATORS, 


Finally, we do not intend to inform you every three months 
or so, each time through the columns of a different contemporary, 
that there are just a few copies of Fun left, and that because 
the work is so rare, so valuable, and so impossible to reprint, 
therefore we offer it at a lower figure than before it arrived at 
the second-hand book shops. Not that, in these days, we would 
or a moment pretend to possess a conscience. 
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TO A NEPHEW ON HOW TO MAKE 
THE MOST OF THE NEW YEAR. 


You were right to remind me 


. Y DEAR LADDIE, em | 
that I had not sent you your usual Christmas- 
oe box. for I quite forgot about it, and now 


enclowe the sovereign, with an extra ten shillings to cover 
‘nterest for the week that has elaped. After you 
f resentment against me, I want 
[ tell you how I should seek to 
It seems to me 


compound 
have got over your feelings 0 
you to try and listen while 

make the most of life were I your age again. 


any chances slip which their fathers 


that boys nowadays let m 
before them 
would have 
heen quick to 
eize, | sup 
| ese that at 
(‘hristmas 
time one ol 


the yvreatest 


blessings 18 
the presence of 
friend and 
relations from 
ii tance, and 
| think you 
ought to make 
the most of 
them whole 
they are with 


Vou, just mn the 


brhhe Wath that 


you would 

bhaave Hanae 

to make the 

Host of Hie 

\ na you : ———s 
hud apphy ESS 
this rule to a 


Any money 
Which may 
juiss Into your — 
possession, for = 
if vou sloth -— 
fully forget 
that it is in 
Vour par ket, 
you wall do a 
serious Injury 
to those who 
labous at oul 
national food supply. Besides, the doctors, poor men, must 
live. as you will realise if you take a thoughtful view of the 
sittation, 

“T wonder whether you have ever read what Shakespeare 
wrote about ‘sermons in stones!’ Sometimes we are in danger 
of forgetting the endless possibilities that lie latent in a stone. 
One of the greatest Englishmen that ever lived wrote a whole 
hook about the stones of a place called Venice,and money-lenders 
are often mistaken for stone breakers, because they leave their 
chents stony broke. That little word stone is crammed full of 
meaning, and we ought to make the most of it. There are 
stones in your path that you tread under foot day after day, 
which might, if you would fonly take the trouble to pick them 
up, check the downward career of many a motor-car or let the 


JANUARY 5, 190, 











——— 





FUN. 





SHE WAS SPEAKING. 
Nurse Girl.—“1 Lost TRACK OF THE CHILD, Mum, AND——” room. Make 
Alarmed Mother.—“ Goop Gracious! WuHy DIDN’T you SPEAK TO A POLICEMAN ?” the most of 
Nurse Girl.—“ 1 wuz SPEAKING TO WAN ALL THE TotmeE, Mum.” 


health-giving breeze enter many @ hitherto paneful frame. 
Believe me, the stones that you neglect as you walk along 
life’s highway, some other boy, with greater enterprise, wil] 
hasten to throw after you. . 

“ Again, one of your aims should be to make life beautiful 
by little acts which show that you have some consideration for 
other people. I must say I do sometimes feel sorry when I tine 
that boys of the present generation are perfectly content to 
allow the gestures, the characteristic mannerisms, even the 
frowns of their form masters, to pass into oblivion merely for 
want of the energy required to perpetuate them in the margins 
of their school books. These spaces are especially provided in 

order that the 
| | industrious 
| student may 

show what he 
is worth. But 
really educa- 
tion, as it is 
now carried 
on, appears to 
have quite 
destroyed the 
originality 
which we used 
to look for. 

* What | 
want to im- 
press upon you 
is that making 
the most of 
life implies 
making the 
most of every 
little detail of 
life. For in- 
stance, you 
have a Cap. 
Very well; 
don’t be 
content with 
simply wear- 
ing it on your 
head. Any 
boy can do 
that, even in 
a drawing- 











your cap. Say 
to your mother 
that she need not go to the expense of getting you hand- 
kerchiefs, or of providing you with dusters or boot-brushes, 
for that you have always your cap handy. Be thorough 
in all you do. If you are playing football, do not simply 
kick the leather. Let out at the other men’s shins as 
well. Make your mark. Let it be as indelible as your name 
cut upon the desk. Be a man, smoke. 

“Well, my pen has run on, but I write thus because 
| think you are worth it. It is not every nephew that 
| would take such trouble about, and some day you will 
he grateful, if you are still alive, for the advice I have 
given you, 

“ Ever your affectionate, 
“ UNCLE.” 
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GAINING THE CAP. 





“NUN has gained the cap of admiration from a laughing 
—q world, and Fun therefore appears, cap in hand, to bow 
in grateful acknowledgment. Why in the name of high 
spirits should not we laugh while we speak home truths, 
although we shall seldom do that, since they are commonly 
the most unpleasant things a man’s family, especially his 
“in-laws,” can think of to say to him? So Fun (all caps) 
‘proclaims his mission.” There be many caps, and FUN may 
wear them all save two, the Black Cap and the John Knox 
Cap. But the best and the most honourable of them all is the 
Fool’s Cap, with the feather of honour and the bells of 
merriment, of him who writes upon foolscap but by no means 
wears the Dunce’s Cap. For you shall mark that between your 
true fool, your witless but witty Wamba, the sporting cannibal 
who shoots folly as it flies, and your deadly dunce, there is no 
more in common than between a brook and a stagnant pond. 
Your true and worthy fool wears of necessity the Phrygian 
Cap of Liberty, for he will take liberties without rudeness, 
and, in a more serious mood, he is the champion of Liberty. 
At you, the delightful and smiling public, Fun (feminine this 
time) has set her cap not in vain, and now her comely face is 
dimpled with joy. FuN aims to be “the cap of all the fools 
alive,” the foremost of them all. 

As for the “Considering Cap,” Fun will wear it privily, not 
publicly. Medea must not slay her children in the full view 
of the spectators—a maxim which some of our playwrights have 
forgotten of late—and the jest must be polished’ before it is 
uttered. Our choicest impromptus will be the fruit of hours 
of careful thought. The “ Monmouth Cap” we shall surely 
wear, for old Fuller has it that the best of all caps, which surely 
includes Fool’s Caps, are made in Monmouth. But then the 
true fool, cap and feather and bells and all, is born, not made. 
Of the Scotch Cap, at one time, we e’en had our doots, due to 





that tiresome tradition of the elders which makes libellous 
reference to a certain surgical operation. But, in truth, some 
of the neatest examples of dry humour spring from the land 
of cakes and of Dean Ramsay, and we need not shrink from 


es 


the bonnet broad or cloven Pull caps” we will not, for that 
is to quarrel, but we will “cap verses” with all the world as 
occasion arises. To the “cap of maintenance,” being homely, 
not ducal, we aspire not, but we yearn to be of those who 
“wear themselves in the cap of time.” Having more than a 
“cap acquaintance” with all the light-hearted men and women in 
the laughing world, we are by no means averse to “ cap-money,” 
and as much of it as you please. Like unto Eric, the fabled 
King of Sweden, but for a different reason, we turn our caps, 
all and singular, to the direction from which the wind shall 
blow, and we have already a capful of the wind of popular 
favour to waft us on our way. 

So nearly all the caps are exhausted, and Fun, blushing 
with pride, makes a bow again and again, all the caps in hand, 
in courteous gratitude, but by no means in servility. And 
what will Fun do with them all? Never will he, she, or it 
wear them on one side, for mettre son bonnet a travers is, says 
Hilaire le Gai, a sign of ill-humour and perplexity, and of ill- 
humour there shall be none here, while perplexities shall be 
resolved inside the prison-house. Sometimes in gentle satire 
the caps will be flung abroad, and it may be that in this 
connection even the “forked cap” of the bishop, or the mortar- 
board of the don or the undergraduate, may be useful. For 
bishops have been known to be funny and even foolish. In such 
cases the caps sown broadcast will be for the gratuitous use of 
those whom they may chance to fit. Above all things, and 
here let us be sober for a moment, FuN will be, is already, 
armed cap-a-pie. His little army carry good swords to cleave 
the casques of men, if so be they be wicked or pretentious ; 
their strong lances will thrust surely to the heart of shams and 
frauds ; but they will carry with them always an equipment 
of the oil of human kindness and the wine of mirth for the 
comfort of those who are sad, and for the greater enlivening of 
those who are glad. One grave injunction is laid upon them, 
culled from one of the most impressive oaths which is 
administered, and too often little thought upon, in this our 
merry England—‘ Ye shall present no man through envy, 
hatred, or malice ; neither shall ye have any man unpresented 
through affection, fear, or the hope of reward.” Your Royal 
Highnesses, My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, Fun thanks 
you for your cordial encouragement, and hopes to deserve it 
more and more. ‘ 
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TO A NEPHEW ON HOW TO MAK 
THE MOST OF THE NEW YEAR. 


You were right to remind me 


7 Y DEAR LADDIE, cannes we 
that | had not sent you your usual (‘hristmas 
a hox. for I quite forgot about it, and now 


enclowe the sovereign, with an extra ten shillings to cover 
the week that has elaped. After you 
f resentment against me, I want 
vou to try and listen while I tell you how I should seek to 
make the most of life were I your age again. At seems to me 
that boys nowadays let many chances slip which their fathers 
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health-giving breeze enter many @ hitherto paneful frame, 
Believe me, the stones that you neglect as you walk along 
life’s highway, some other boy, with greater enterprise, wil] 
hasten to throw after you. iv 
“ Again, one of your aims should be to make life beautiful 
by little acts which show that you have some consideration for 
other people. I must say I do sometimes feel sorry when I tine 
that boys of the present generation are perfectly content to 
allow the gestures, the characteristic mannerisms, even the 
frowns of their form masters, to pass into oblivion merely for 
want of the energy required to perpetuate them in the margins 
of their school books. These spaces are especially provided in 
order that the 
| i industrious 
| |!) student may 
| show what he 
| | is worth. But 
(| vreally eduea- 
| | i tion, as it is 
T | | now carried 
| | i i ‘|| on, appears to 
| | have quite 
‘| destroyed the 
i) originality 
~ which we used 
to look for. 
“What | 
want to im- 
press upon you 
is that making 
the most of 
life implies 
making the 
most of every 
little detail of 
life. For in- 
stance, you 
have a_ Cap. 
Very well; 
don’t be 
content with 
simply — wear- 
ing it on your 
head. Any 
= boy can do 
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Vour por ket. SHE WAS SPEAKING. a drawing- 
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os will d i Nurse Girl.—“1 Lost TRACK OF THE CHILD, MumM, AND—— room. Make 
ee Alarmed Mother.—*Goop Gracious! Way pipn’t you SPEAK TO A POLICEMAN ?” the most of 


to those who 
labour at om 
national food supply. Besides, the doctors, poor men, must 
live, as you will realise if you take a thoughtful view of the 
situation, 

“T wonder whether you have ever read what Shakespeare 
Wrote about ‘sermons in stones?’ Sometimes we are in danger 
of forgetting the endless possibilities that lie latent in a stone. 
One of the greatest Englishmen that ever lived wrote a whole 
hook about the stones of a place called Venice,and money-lenders 
are often mistaken for stone breakers, because they leave their 
lients stony broke. That little word stone is crammed full of 
meaning, and we ought to make the most of it. There are 
stones In your path that you tread under foot day after day, 
which might, if you would only take the trouble to pick them 
up, check the downward career of many a motor-car or let the 


Nurse Girl.—“ 1 wuz SPEAKING TO WAN ALL THE TormE, Mum.” 


your cap. Say 
to your mother 
that she need not go to the expense of getting you hand- 
kerchiefs, or of providing you with dusters or boot-brushes, 
for that you have always your cap handy. Be thorough 
in all you do. If you are playing football, do not simply 
kick the leather. Let out at the other men’s shins as 
well. Make your mark. Let it be as indelible as your name 
cut upon the desk. Be a man, smoke. 

“Well, my pen has run on, but I write thus because 
| think you are worth it. It is not every nephew that 
I would take such trouble about, and some day you will 
be grateful, if you are still alive, for the advice I have 
given you. 

“ Ever your affectionate, 
“ UNCLE.” 
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GAINING THE CAP. 


NUN has gained the cap of admiration from a laughing 
+ world, and Fun therefore appears, cap in hand, to bow 
in grateful acknowledgment. Why in the name of high 
spirits should not we laugh while we speak home truths, 
although we shall seldom do that, since they are commonly 
the most unpleasant things a man’s family, especially his 
“in-laws,” can think of to say to him? So Fun (all caps) 
‘proclaims his mission.” There be many caps, and FUN may 
wear them all save two, the Black Cap and the John Knox 
Cap. But the best and the most honourable of them all is the 
Fool’s Cap, with the feather of honour and the bells of 
merriment, of him who writes upon foolscap but by no means 
wears the Dunce’s Cap. For you shall mark that between your 
true fool, your witless but witty Wamba, the sporting cannibal 
who shoots folly as it flies, and your deadly dunce, there is no 
more in common than between a brook and a stagnant pond. 
Your true and worthy fool wears of necessity the Phrygian 
Cap of Liberty, for he will take liberties without rudeness, 
and, in a more serious mood, he is the champion of Liberty. 
At you, the delightful and smiling public, Fun (feminine this 
time) has set her cap not in vain, and now her comely face is 
dimpled with joy. FuN aims to be “the cap of all the fools 
alive,” the foremost of them all. 

As for the “Considering Cap,” Fun will wear it privily, not 
publicly. Medea must not slay her children in the full view 
of the spectators—a maxim which some of our playwrights have 
forgotten of late—and the jest must be polished’ before it is 
uttered. Our choicest impromptus will be the fruit of hours 
of careful thought. The “ Monmouth Cap” we shall surely 
wear, for old Fuller has it that the best of all caps, which surely 
includes Fool’s Caps, are made in Monmouth. But then the 
true fool, cap and feather and bells and all, is born, not made. 
Of the Scotch Cap, at one time, we e’en had our doots, due to 


that tiresome tradition of the elders which makes libellous 
reference to a certain surgical operation. But, in truth, some 
of the neatest examples of dry humour spring from the land 
of cakes and of Dean Ramsay, and we need not shrink from 


+e 


the bonnet broad or cloven Pull caps” we will not, for that 
is to quarrel, but we will “cap verses” with all the world as 
oceasion arises. To the “cap of maintenance,” being homely, 
not ducal, we aspire not, but we yearn to be of those who 
“wear themselves in the cap of time.” Having more than a 
‘capacquaintance” with all the light-hearted men and women in 
the laughing world, we are by no means averse to “ cap-money,” 
and as much of it as you please. Like unto Eric, the fabled 
King of Sweden, but for a different reason, we turn our caps, 
all and singular, to the direction from which the wind shall 
blow, and we have already a capful of the wind of popular 
favour to waft us on our way. 

So nearly all the caps are exhausted, and Fun, blushing 
with pride, makes a bow again and again, all the caps in hand, 
in courteous gratitude, but by no means in servility. And 
what will Fun do with them all? Never will he, she, or it 
wear them on one side, for mettre son bonnet a travers 1s, says 
Hilaire le Gai, a sign of ill-humour and perplexity, and of ill- 
humour there shall be none here, while perplexities shall be 
resolved inside the prison-house. Sometimes in gentle satire 
the caps will be flung abroad, and it may be that in this 
connection even the “forked cap” of the bishop, or the mortar- 
board of the don or the undergraduate, may be useful. For 
bishops have been known to be funny and even foolish. In such 
cases the caps sown broadcast will be for the gratuitous use of 
those whom they may chance to fit. Above all things, and 
here let us be sober for a moment, FUN will be, is already, 
armed cap-a-pie. His little army carry good swords to cleave 
the casques of men, if so be they be wicked or pretentious ; 
their strong lances will thrust surely to the heart of shams and 
frauds ; but they will carry with them always an equipment 
of the oil of human kindness and the wine of mirth for the 
comfort of those who are sad, and for the greater enlivening of 
those who are glad. One grave injunction is laid upon them, 
culled from one of the most impressive oaths which is 
administered, and too often little thought upon, in this our 
merry England—“ Ye shall present no man through envy, 
hatred, or malice ; neither shall ye have any man unpresented 
through affection, fear, or the hope of reward.” Your Royal 
Highnesses, My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, Fun thanks 
you for your cordial encouragement, and hopes to deserve it 


more and more. . 
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Those in Authority. 


LORD ROBERTS 


PW SHE. first Baron Frederick Slay Roberts of Kandahar 
and Waterford, VC... was horn to be a man of war 
(tonnage light), for he was found in arms at a very 

ail ain He received his first clasp at Cawnpore on the 

woth of Septem be r. ISB2, and conduct stripes followed 1h due 

COLPSE At the mature age of eighteen months Freddie 

howed ‘em the way to Clifton, where, for eleven years, 
he surveyed kopje books. A. sickly youth, he had to be 
furnished with a stimulant at his bedside, im case of 


emergencies, for his heart Was weak, Indeed, In these 
enlightened days, he would, like Napoleon, have been 
considered too small. or like Nelson, too weakly, for either 


winy or navy but, on the whole, only Kruge) regrets that 
the Mast India Company was old fashioned enough to accept 
the unpromising reeruit 

\¢ Eton Frederick was frequently mentioned in the 
despatehes of food and pocket money, but there was nothing 
wieate future eminence, for, unlike the Duke of Welling 


tar D1 
ton. rr Tur not mau rlity enough to lye expelled. 

fn TSO? Second Licutenant Roberts received his baptism 
caf rid Wie It Wil hh thr Rea med, He asked how people 


could hn expected to fisht in such a heat. There were old 
campaigners present Roberts grew till hotter. 

Lord Roberts has chiefly earned our gratitude — by 
teaching small boys geography. They all) know where 
Paardebury or Mianganj is though, alas! they were ignorant 
once No wonder Parliament has repeatedly thanked his 
lordship 

Bobs to give him his full title has always been hard on 
his horses He has only been three times Injured himself, 
OWE partly to the fact that there is) so very little to 
injure, but his wretehed steeds have been three times shot 
from under him. The London County Couneil is com 
municating with the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
\nimals 

Lord Roberts’s most perilous service was in Ireland. He 
had to live in the Royal Hospital, Dublin, that doctors 
might be at hand. The danger was that he should be mis 
taken for Mr, Healy, The two men are so alike. 

Gordon, Roberts, and Wolseley were always a_ trio of 
Ler Protestants Wolseley loves to lead youny soldiers, 
Roberts prefers old) soldiers, Gordon was only happy with 


no soldier He preferred a cane. There was, too, a ditkerence 
between Roberts and Buller. Buller led |iis troops well, and 
wis below 7 at cordingly, Roberts’s brigades lived On} alr, and 


they adored him out of famishing stomachs. 
\s a commander Bobs. is complete, His tacties are 
uliirabl : his tact superb, 


Bobs ais envied, yet why?) He is a better Hiel the 


Bethelite He laid the foundations of our Indian Empire 
ith his first born He set Ul}> the gates thereof in South 
Mirica with his son and heir, A grateful Sovereign may 


create him Karl better, Duke, But best oft all would it be 


that his daughter be made Countess In her own right that 


an heir hk Arise to perpetuate the honours of “dear old 
Bobs ; 


Lord Roberts returns to England as Commander-in-Chief 
of the British Army The Field-Marshal has S] 


. ent so anv 
years in actual tivhting 


that some little anxiety has been 


MWe’ ssh j try hay ’ " . 7 °, ” 
CEER las to how he will get on with the pacific denizens of 
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the War Office the very créme de la créme of the peace at any 
price party. However, Lord Salisbury has assured us that 
there is no fear of violent changes, and, in any case, the 
exuberant enthusiasm of the dashing young general will be 
tempered by contact with the profounder experience of his 
Mr. Brodrick, Secretary of State for War. Relegated 


superior, 














DEAR OLD “ Boss.” 


to the thoroughly subordinate position held by his predecessor, 
Lord Wolseley, Lord Roberts wil] scarcely be able to dabble in 
the dangerous delights of reform. and the ordinary citizen may 
go to bed assured that all] is still for the best in this best of all 
possible worlds, 
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The Return from the Holidays.—l. 


Angelina.—‘1l Hope THE PLATE BASKET IS ALL RIGHT, AND 


THAT EVERYTHING IS AS WE LEFT IT.’ 


39 








‘In England—Then.” 


[According to a writer in the Contemporary Review, 


England must now retire from the struggle of nations, and 
content itself with being the world’s holiday resort. ] 


Peoples of the nations, who 


In commerce have outstripped us, 
Broken Britannia’s rule in two,* 
And gen’rally have “ whipped ” u 
ve news that will amaze you so, 
"Twill cause you quite a dizziness, 
famous firm of Bull and Co. 
Ts going out of husiness ! 


Cincinnatus (Roman wise !) 


We’ve ceased from wars and grabbages, 
We turn from planting colonies, 

And take to planting cabbages. 
Unto its ancient place and worth 

We mean once more to bring land, 
And make this little spot of earth 

A greener, cleaner England ! 


* “* Britannia Rules the Waves ” Popular superstition. 




















The 





Once into England you have stepped, 
On sights to view you soon light, 
We've Stratford (very nicely kept), 
And Melrose, with its moonlight ; 
There’s Westminster, where, if they’re wise 
All speculators go—it’s 
There that we’ve kept for centuries 
A “corner” in the poets. 


Our trams we'll turn to waggonettes, 
Our ships to pleasure barges, 

We'll let our rooms to you in sets 
(We’re moderate in our charges). 

From Cornwall fair to Orkneys rough, 
A tour you soon may book, sirs, 

And, if you will be geese enough, 
We'll leave you all to Cook, sirs. 


Walk up, you nations! Fear no strife 
With England now, for it’s a land 
Where you may junket with your wife, 

A sort of larger Switzerland. 


To-day we yield all pride of race 


And pow’r—Oh ! blithe and jolly day 
Henceforth our England’s but the place 
To spend a happy holiday ! 





The Return from the Holidays.—ll. 


Family Cat (stepping forth)—*1I Atn’r!” 
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DAY BY DAY. 


CRONJE’S RAGE. 

PRIVATE advices from St. 
Helena state that Genera] 
Cronje flew into a passion on 
learning that the handsome 
sword of honour subscribed for 
in France for him had _ been 
handed to Mr. Kruger for safe 
custody. Cronje, it seems, had 
been looking forward to getting 
it. 


EGO ET REX MEUS. 

WE hear that two villas have 
been offered to Mr. Kruger by 
admirers in the South = of 
France, and that Mr. Kruger 
has accepted one and Dr. 
Leyds the other. 


THE WAR. 

THE fact that the war has 
not yet been brought to an end 
is all the more inexcusable 
seeing that one meets hundreds 
of persons of the meanest in- 
tellectual attainment who 
could have done it. 


IN TIME AFTER ALL. 

We are glad to hear that the 
Post Office authorities in South 
Africa have succeeded in de 
livering to our soldiers this 
Christmas many of the presents 
sent out for last Christmas. 


OF INTEREST TO 
CYCLISTS. 

AN enterprising German 1s 
about to introduce a cyclometer 
tor which he confidently an- 
ticipates an immense _ sale 
(especially among ladies), as 
not only will it be the cheapest 
on the market, but it will 
register double the distance 
traversed. 


LITERARY ITEM. 

WHAT promises to be an 
interesting book will shortly 
appear. It is entitled “ Bird 
Life for a Year,” and is written 
by a Government clerk. The 
bird in question lived in a tree 
opposite one of the Government 
ofttices, and the author describes 
from personal observation what 
the bird did hour by hour from 
ten to four-every day. 
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OUTBREAK OF 


DOMESTIC WAR. 


“ ONSTERNATION 
has seized the 
happy homes of 

England. Two million in 
furiated domestic servants 
have met in Hyde Park, 
where they have declared 
war to the rolling-pin with 
ModernSociety. Drumming 
upon resonant teatrays, they 
ery out that theyare masters 
of their 
Special 


situations. 
police 
men kept the nursemaids 
in order, and lady helps 


Own 
levies of 





protested against peace | 
work. Butlers wiping 
their brows with wash 


leather, and, waving cut 
glass decanters above their 
heads, unanimously voted 
an eight bottle day. Par- 
lourmaids denounced the 
tyranny of cap and bells, | 
and said they refused to | 
be made fun of. A cook | 
struck for a rise in bread, 
each meal to be eaten by 
itself. Finally, housemaids 
presented a petition to the 
Board of Trade against 
“(dangerous areas,” and the 
necessity of inspection of 
the same by gentlemen in 


khaki. 


“Yrs, DEAR.” 
‘“Anp AUNTIE, IF 


THE WHOMERS OF “WHO'S WHO?” 


- ~ FY HO'S Who” for 1901 is a book, bound to be red. 
\ \ There never were so many persons of distine- 
tion as since this volume was compiled. Mere 

royalties are excluded, almost. In such company they would 
he de trop. Great minds are always most fascinating when 
they unbend, and it is intensely interesting to note that the 
Editor of the Critic, Mr. Jeanette Leonard Guilder, finds 
“recreation” in “loafing.” Mr. J. Romilly Allen, one of the 
most famous of our celebrities, “ collects strange oaths on golf 
links wherewith to address scorching cyclists in a suitable 
manner when occasion requires.” Dr. Charles Annandale 
actually indulges in “walking” (sometimes thirty miles on end). 
On which end do you walk, Dr. Annandale? Mr. James Archer 
limits himself to “reading only”—reading only what! Ah! 
that Mr. Archer does not disclose. Frederick Anthony Atkins 
recreates himself by “editing magazines,” which shows that 
what is labour to ordinary folks is relaxation to Frederick 
Anthony Atkins. Dr. Aubrey is makiag “ 
literary ‘ana.’” His name should have. been Tommy, then 
we could have made a pun about ana-tommy. The Head 
Master of the Leys School loves “basking on a sunlit sea 
cliff.” His name is Mr. Barber, as befits one who believes in 


a collection of 





| Don’t Ger MARRIED, SHALL L GROW UP TO BE 
“Vers, My DARLING, OF COURSE.” 
“Morner, Dear, rs A Harp Wortp ror Us WOMEN, ISN'T IT 
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“Moruer. Dear. i L cer MARRIED, SHALL | HAVE A HUSBAND LIKE Papa ? 


LikkE You?” 


»” 


air-restorers. The manager of the St. James's Gazette indulges 
in “oceult studies,” which craft will, we hope, enable him to 
satisfy his “ Barleymentary ambitions.” His name is Mt. Barley, 
hence our joke. Mr, Wilson Barrett believes in “ working” as 
arelaxation. [tis such a rest after playing. Sir Alfred Hdmund 
Bateman disports himself with “lawn tennis and statistics,” 
while Sir Wyke Bayliss is an “Hon. Fellow of the Society 
indulges “in conversation 


of Cyclists.” Professor Beddard 


at clubs.” Like Mrs. Rachel Beer, we prefer “sleeping.” ‘The 
Rey. Dr. Benham “rides on knife-boards of omnibuses.” Well, 


every man has his tastes. Sir Walter Besant simply takes his 
enjoyment “looking Clifton Bingham has written 
“eleven hundred and fifty songs, more or less popular.” He is 
‘occasionally indolent, but devoted to work at other times.’ 
Mrs. Bishop relieves her mind by “the microscopic study of 
cryptogamous plants.” His Honour Judge Bompas has been 
‘a volunteer for more than twenty “years”—and not killed 
yet. Mr. Boulger delights in “rubbing brasses,” like our house- 
maid. Mr. Bourne, on the other hand, practises “ ornamental 
turning ””"—as do we, at dances. Vice-Admiral Boyear is 
explicit. His recreation is “general, formerly.” Then why 
did the War Office hand him over to the Admiralty? Henry 
Broadhurst, M.P., remarks pathetically that he “started to 
play golf, 1886.” Finally, Father Ignatius indulges in the 
recreation of “seven services a day at Llanthony Church.” 


On. 
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Mr. Brown (aster Reading through the Rules of 


Association of — the 


DIES QUICKLY 
THE EDITOR’S SONG, 
f From a Forthcoming Opera.) 
WHEN my correspondent told me that the war was at an end 


(One morning in the middle of November) 


Though bald as any billiard-ball, my hair | strove to rend. 


(A very painful process, | remember), 


The Madlitorial steak and heer untouched | left to lie. 


In Van thes brought my tea and muthns fo me 


Phe office boys all w hispered, * He must weep or he will die.” 


Phe printers and compositors looked vloomy. 


But NOW oee hire thy 1} r} } | ] ry’ 
| 7 . ; (he night las f ed, Phe morn a) Hope has 
mrlshes . 


Phrough Sorrow’s fog the sun of Joy shines clearly. 





Village) “WertL, ALL | CAN SAY Is. 
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STOP PRESS COLUMN. 


Wr have been requested to start a 
fund for the relief of the hundreds of 
persons who have lost their sole means 
of support through the proposal to close 
the Cheque Bank, owing to the prevalence 
of forgeries. Will any of our readers 
assist us ! 


Tuts column would have been devoted 
to racing tips and latest “prices” from 
Newmarket had we not had the privilege 
of reading Dr. Parker’s stirring words on 
the subject. 


Ir is understood that immediately 
Dr. Parker was appointed to edit the 
Sun. the Public Prosecutor came to the 
conclusion that it was time to knock 
spots off it. 


We have received a ticket to view, 
on one single day, every cinematograph 
show in London, using each machine 
once. The value of the ticket is £235. 
Yesterday a lorry drew up at our door. 
It contained pennies for sampling the 
various automatic sweetmeat machines. 
We were busy that day. 


A CORRECTION. 


A pay or two ago Lord Rosebery was 
entertaining the magnates of the City 
of Edinburgh at Dalmeny. After dinner 
they wandered freely through the recep- 
tion rooms, and one of them suddenly 
asked the Earl if he believed that the 
Liberal Party was all that was left of 
the lost ten tribes of Israel. His Lord- 
ship pondered for a moment before 
replying, gravely, “I do not know ; but 

| if it is so, then I hope it wont lose 
the New Vursing itself again.” 
Miss, I Hopes J | a 
Trade follows the Flag. It has flown. 





My correspondent wires again, “I said the Boers were crushed 
But (my mistake) I should have added, ‘ Nearly.’” 


| heaved a sigh of rapture deep. My health began to mend, 
No more with mental anguish am I troubled, 

My steps towards the office door with eagerness I wend, 
Prepared to work with energy redoubled. 


| probe the misty future far as human eye can see, 
And find it full of realistic grimness, 
For cordons and alarums and excursions there will be, 
With saws and modern instances of Slimness. 
So broach the oldest cask of ink. produce the freshest quill, 
! ~T » 7 eTeis rn Te) " >. . , § 
Oh ! set the presses clanking ever faster. 
And let the yearning public once again enjoy its fill 
Of details of the latest new disaster. 
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feartul wild towl found there 


CHAPTER 


HeRALDIA, 
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with pale phosphorescent protruding 
eyes. 

The only item | could not achieve 
was a wicked blind or one-legged man 
to punctuate my story with the tapping 
of a stick ora wooden stump. 








‘moa hitherto ‘ie rphoved land, 


monde rhul apd 


r Sib wildest of wild horses shall never drag from me the 


Peet y 


Heraldia hes, 


whether it 


Line 
} Wi footsteps 


| do not admit that it 
situated at the North 


fence round the 


of the South Pole | shall not divulge. This reticence 
elfish exclusiveness or to fear lest other travellers 
and dispute my story ; it is simply 


that | wish to protect the natives and the fauna of Heraldia 


i 
iti 


We t til 


tubvel Lyhit 


Ttite mv] cal 








| cleserthe im detail how 


accordance 


precedents 















WY 





plosive CX PANSION of the vlohe prowling sportsman. 
| discovered the land 


my proceedings 
most orthodox 


cases made and 
There was a cipher which gave the elue. 


Item.-—.\ rough 
EnaAaTt dis 
covered in the 


stha chest ot +} 


[tf Hi, Storms 


nad hada 


ltem. Lagoons 
tnd narrow 
clefts in 
beetling cliffs 
Which — invari- 
ably occurred 
jist when they 
were Wanted, 

/tem.- A. subter- 
ranean river, 

Item. Land- 
crabs, innumer- 
able, squashy, 
and ghastly. 


>») 
= 
~/ 
= 
cr uii tt li 
SI | 


“ * "* . . 
ez = . The little glittering point of light 


ahead which twinkled like a star through 
the blackness of the tunnel gradually 
vrew larger as the current of the river 
carried me onward, and at last | 
emerged to find myself once more in 
the heht of day. The change from darkness to sunshine 
blinded ine for atime, but when I recovered my sight | 
discovered that I was nearing the shore of a lake. There 
was a peculiar abruptness about the colouring which 
struck meas peculiar at first, but this I afterwards found 
striking features of Heraldia. There were 
The whole landscape 


\\ 


was one of the 
no half-tones or gradations of tints. | : 
gvave me the impression ot a coat-of-arms in a_=stained- 
“lass window On a large scale. The sky Was Very blue 
all over, with a gilded sun in the exact middle, which looked 
as if the firmament had been insured in the Sun Fire Office. 
The land was a streak of uncompromising green, and the 
surface of 
the lake’ 
Was a plain 





sheet of 








silver. 

A friend 
0 f In ne 
who prides 
himself on 
being what 








he calls an 
* Armiger- 
ous Person,” whatever 
that may mean, told me 
when [described the 
scene to him = that the 
correct, armigerous, and 
heraldic Way to put it 
would be something like 
this: “Argent. a fesse 
Wavy vert, above all on HA 







a chief azure a sun in 
splendour.” 


It may be so, but it _ 
secmis to me to be nonsense ; | 704 
and very inconclusive, and 
L prefer to put it in my own untutored way. As I approached 
the shore a group of human figures suddenly appeared 
on the bank. It was a motley crowd, many wore nothing 
but a little foliage. oak leaves mostly, and carried large 
clubs ; others were more fully clothed, but in strange garments, 
as if they were going to a fancy dress ball in an uncertain 
traine of mind about their costumes. One or two, I noticed, 
Wore armour, finished off incongruously with red trousers, 
whilst here and there was a figure habited like a Turk ora 
Blackamoor. There were several who looked comparatively 
modern, but these, for the most part, kept in the background. 
The headman or chief, as he appeared to be, was a tall, thin, 
parchment-faced man, who wore spectacles, had long hair, and 
looked like a British Museum bookworm, J] subsequently 
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learnt that his 
proper title 
was “Cat-a 
Mountain 
Kin v at 

Arms. The 
he boasted of 
Was a sort of 
herald’s 
tabard with 











various beasts 


em mee 





ramping over 
it, and he 








carried a long 
trumpet. I was a little alarmed at first as to the intentions of 
the natives, but | was reassured when | noticed that there 
Was no aggressive hostility in their They 
all stood in stiff attitudes and stared stolidly in front of 
them. | rowed close in to the land, and the old gentle 
man in the tabard, after a performance on his trumpet, 
caine down to meet me. Conversation at first was difficult. | 


demeanour, 


made experiments in various languages, but it was only when 
[ tried “ Propria que maribus” that the chief’s face lighted up, 
as he promptly replied “tribuuntur 
mascula dicas.” [ found out also 
that he knew a little French of 
the old style, but Latin was the 
staple medium of our intercourse. 
He asked me why I had come to 
Heraldia, and when I told him that 
my only object was to observe and 
make sketch notes of the natural 
history of the land, he 
relieved of all anxiety, and cordially 
invited me to make my home with 


the tribe, promising that he himself y 
< 


seemed 


would show me all that there was 
to be seen in the country. 
So L stepped ashore, and after 
securing my faithful skiff [| joined 
my hosts, and under their guidance 
started inland across a wide, flat, _— 
vreen plain, through which ran little 
bright blue streams serpentining 
along like blue snakes. 
spanned 


These were 
by bridges of strange 
Some were simply hori 


zontal bands of blue, red, yellow, 


shapes. 


black, or white,some rose trom either 
bank and met at a sharp angle in 
the centre, whilst others were built - 
in wavy or zigzag lines or embattled. 
[ remarked on one of these to my 
guide, but when I spoke of it as a 
black bridge, he corrected me and 
said it wasa “fesse sable.” Another 
which looked as if it had been built 
with blue and white bricks, he 
referred to as a “fesse checky azure 
and argent,” others he said were 
“chevrons ” or “bends.” But this, 
of course, was all Greek to me at 
the time. F.C. G. 
(To be continued. ) 


Benedict.—* 
TO nEALLY LIVE. 


Bachelor. 
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Sudden Recovery of Mr. Fun. 


MANY TELEGRAMS OF CONGRATULATION. 
FP WAHE following bulletin was pasted into our make-up 
last night : 

“For some years Mr. Fun has been a martyr to 
writer’s cramp, set up by a grave weakness in circulation and 
a consequent impoverishment of the spondulics. A free appli- 
eation of the Leach method of drawing bloods has had a 
Saubering effect, which has culminated in complete re-cover-y. 
A careful excision of all very-coarse veins of humour has led 
to a remarkable infusion of new blood, and the circulation is 
now first-rate. Through his treatment of all subjects, the 
patient has uniformly been as good as Gould. 

Signed, * Tue Pattent His-sELF.” 
Telegrams were sent yesterday by the Kaiser, the Prince 
oft Wales, and the Poet Laureate, Whose ocle reached Ls in the 
following form : 
‘| enjoy your jokes, 
You are jolly blokes.” 
We understand that, following a recent precedent, the 
Postmaster-General has apologised to his poetic colleague for 


sending such a message, which was due to the indiscretion of 


a subordinate. 
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sSRACE UP, OLD MAN, AND GET MARRIED. 
YOU WON’T PAY NEARLY SO MUCH FOR THE NECESSARIES OF 
LIFE AS YOU DO Now. 
“THAT'S WHAT | 
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The Dramaphone. 


FE NHE people who tell us that a century Is merely al 

arbitrary division of time with no ethical significance 

are poor observers. — Else would they have noticed a 
cataclysm of Nature whieh synchronised with the end of the 
Suddenly, absolutely, the Woman with a Past dis- 
| The stage, we know—-because the 
holds the mirror 


Vear 10 
appeared from the stage. | 
dramatists and actors have told us so so often : : 
ergo, her disappearance from the stage 1s proot 
that the lady with a yellow-covered reputation 
| of the nineteenth 


“iy to Nature: 


demonstrable 
came to a mysterious end with the death | 
Such survivals as there are, are of that period, 


eenturs 7 
out an attenuated existence for which the 


merely dragwing 
twentieth di claims all responsibility, 


It 4 remarkable. We called her fn de-svecle, The 
century finishe and she no longer eXIsts. Absolutely, the wife 


who. having had a tiff with her husband—perhaps about a 


bonnet goes with 
absolute assurance 
to husband hest 
frend and sngyests 
an immediate 
elopement because 
she can no longret 
be fettered to a 
man who would 
erush her soul, 
faded away on 
December 3lst, 
11MM) And with 
het the parallel 
masculine case, 
the high-minded 
gentleman who, 
having married a 
woman for her 
money, has it 
beautiful and in 
detinable longing 
for a kindred soul 
Which must of 
necessity inhabit a 
hody of more 


a bi ee ae gen i UNIT is calliasiare: se. ta sii nee oa a 0d cle 
ston, 0 OU BELIEVE IN TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS ! BE AUSE | DO. 
(Smacks his Lips.) 


vlorified hy uli 
aureole of golden 
hair, and talks Tbsen to his aftinity in a palmarium while the 
woman to whom he happens to be married is settling with 


the tradespeople. He has gone. He breathed his last in 
December. 1900 


They will not come back for vears. As the new centurv 
grows older, Poisonous growths May again appear, But vears 
of freedom are before us, except, of course, that now and again 
there will be freaks of Which we need take no notice. The 
great fact remains that with the disappearance of the 
nineteenth century disappeared the necessity when we hooked 
our seats at the theatre of asking the clerk whether he was 
quite sure the play contained none of those “moral lessons ” 
Which managed to get stowed away in the most unlikely 
places We knew those moral lessons. They came Pn 
Nogway, Where Nature had planted anticipatory forests of pine 
to disinfect them. The disappearance of the Woman with a 





Past from the drama stands out as the one great theatrica 
fact in the life of the theatre at the birth of the twentieth 
century. 

There is a cynical reflection on the English climate in the 
great spectacular scene of the pantomume at Drury Lane. We 
get Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter in half an hour, 
Yet there is an artistic restraint about 1t, too—we are not 
shown any snowflakes in the dog-days ; but then, of course, we 
do not expect too much realism in pantomime. Otherwise 
there is no arriere pensée in “The Sleeping Beauty and the 
Beast.” It is naturally quite in the fitness of things that one 
of the stock witticisms of the people of the country of Beauty 
should have reference to public-houses. Or we may be wrong 

it may be the country of the Beast. A valuable example of 
the inaccuracy of historians is also vouchsafed to us in the real 
date of the foundation of the London County Council. We 
have been told that it happened quite recently ; but at Drury 
Lane it is evident that its birth is lost in hoary antiquity. 
They knew all 
about it when 
fairies inhabited 
the earth. It is 
probable that they 
were the original 
Ogres. Little 
things like this 
prove that real 
wit and delicate 
humour still in- 
form writers of 
pantomimelibretti. 

As no one ever 
reads the daily 
papers, the public 
will be glad to 
learn now and 
here that the pan- 
tomime is really 
very beautiful, 
very merry, very 
artistic—with 
lapses, very tune- 
ful, and very long. 
The etiquette 
which forbids 
comedians of emi- 
nence knowing their words on a first night has by this time no 
hearing on the case, but it can be stored away in the memory 
for next Boxing Night. No doubt Mr. Hickory Wood, the 
author, will by this time have recognised little bits of his work 
in the dialogue as spoken by the funny men. Personally, we 
have no violent prejudices in the matter, nor any decided 
choice. We are not so rabidly conservative as our author who. 
tearmg to be accused of soaring too high, sometimes expresses 
himself thus : 





We have a dozen baths a day, and if we are inclined 
A quart of sulphur water we may drink ; 
It isn't very pleasant, but of course we mustn’t mind, 
As it’s calculated for to make us shrink. 
> " v . ; ‘ ‘ a . ° 
But Mr. Wood is not generally so facetious as this. He 
genuine humour and a nimble pen. In many respects, 
“The Sleeping Be: r § > Beast” is , 
pins beauty and the Beast” is the most graceful and 
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refined entertainment of its class of recent years, with plenty 
of honest, humble fun. Miss Ravensburg, the Prince, sings 
charmingly, and Miss Lessing, the heroine, is a fascinating 
young lady. Mr. Arthur Collins has never produced a more 
magnificent series of spectacles. 


Shakespeare unadorned is not adorned the most, in spite 
of the asseverations of certain theatrical managers whose 
financial limitations compel them to assume a virtue if they 
have it not, and to dress his plays shabbily because they are 
unable to dress them handsomely, giving us, for instance, a 
pasteboard Forest of Arden because they cannot provide the 
luxurious foliage of a Tree. Mr. Sidney Lee—who wrote an 
adinirable life of Shakespeare, so positive in style that one is 
tempted to call it an autobiography, and has assumed a 
fatherly attitude towards that poet ever since, telling the 
managers how shocked his old friend would be if they had 
more than three soldiers in “ Julius Ceesar,” and any further 
allurement than a bit of tinsel and a small quantity of red 
fire in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream ”—has provided an 
interesting little pamphlet for the revival of “ Henry V.” at 
the Lyceum, and has made never a protest against the lavish 
spectacle of that fine reproduction. 


This is unfair to the management, because it might lead 
people to believe that it was a second-rate affair. It is not ; it 
isa strikingly handsome spectacle. Better still, it is robust, 
vigorous, stirring. Anyone who misses seeing Mr. Lewis 
Waller as King Harry and Mr. Mollison as Pistol should 
nevermore be called a playgoer. 

THE STAGE Coach. 





Mainly About People. 


T is the custom for every well-conducted periodical to 
insert a column entitled ‘“ Mainly About People.” Now 
a-days a journal cannot flourish without originality. 


Despite the inclement weather, Mr. Smith has not yet left 
town for the Riviera. He may possibly visit Margate next 
Bank Holiday with Mrs. Smith, Mr. Smith, junior (and his 
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charming fiancée, Miss Harriet Brown), Masters Richard 
and James Smith, and the Misses Victoria, Mary Ann, and 
Matticking Smith, the last a darling little baby girl, suitable to 
be photographed by Miss Alice Hughes for publication (toes 


visible) in an illustrated periodical. Mr. Smith may also 
join a few friends at the shooting galleries later in the 
autumn. He belongs, of course, to the well-known family 


of Smiths. 


Already we have been furnished with many quaint 
details of the hymeneal festivities at the Hague. At the 
wedding there is to be, as usual, a bridegroom, this being the 
regular Dutch custom. The bride’s gown will exhibit many 
remarkable features, for it will be white, and embellished with 
lace trimmings. The wedding-ring will be of gold, and it has 
already been ordered from a jeweller. The bride will wear a 
veil, and English readers will no doubt be edified to learn that 
this garment is worn over the head. President Kruger, who 
has recently escaped from his wife, has shown his gratitude to 
the young Queen for her share in his deliverance by sending 
her a golden thimble, emblematic of his hope that even at this 
late hour the threatened calamity may be averted. 


The Daily Express: has discovered who wrote the very 
lucrative “ Love Letters of an Englishwoman,” but our con 
temporary, with a delhicacy which hardly does justice to its 
own omniscience, refuses to give the poor man’s name away. 
But it is a man, a fact which limits the area of guesswork by 
more than half; further, it is a humorist, who “ possesses 
a vein of delicate, tender sentiment, to which, so far, the 
world has refused to listen.” We presume Mr. Jerome K., 
Jerome. 


The Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, late chairman of the 
London and Globe, is quite the foremost diplomatist in 
Europe. But he is brave enough to face the music. 





ne . - . — —_—--——— — — 


ANOTHER TALE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 

Bill was sulk-y all yes-ter- day be-cause his Ma-Ma would 
not give him a sec-ond help of pud-ding. To-day Ma-Ma gave 
sil] the same a-mount of pud-ding as yes-ter-day, but in two 
helps, and now Bill is not sulk-y. Was that not clev-er 
of Bill’s Ma-Ma? 


























Nursery Rhymes Illustrated. 


MARY HAD A LITTLE JAM 
On BREAD AS WHITE AS SNOW, 


AND EVERYWHERE THAT MARY WENT 
THE JAM WAS SURE TO SHOw. 








The Meeting at Lord's. 


[*Foun” 


T is, to say the least, a remarkable ! ne 
| heen published of what transpire 


account has yet 
duri 
When we 


reticence on this particular occasion Is 


ordinary It appears that 
captain boo rounds ot 
ericket balls, half-a dozen 


cricket Stumps, and a small 
pile of sawdust, to save the 
cocoanut matting which in 
table 
Every 


Winter serve as a 
cloth at Lord's 

mans face Was expected to 
keep the score of hits made 
against tan, while leg byes 
ind other 


tered on the hin nde thre 


extras were reel 


taalol each ¢ tpotain might 
ippoint his club's fast bowle 
to “throw” for him, but ne 
tllowed to run fon 


player As a 


rule each Caplan ordered 


qorue Wiis j 


itll myured 


his bowler to shy at any of 


t bye othe bhowlers who 
raralit have taken his the 
captain wicket during 


the pISE SCULSOT) It Was soon 
apparent that a deadly blow 
had been dealt at unfair 
action, for all the bowlers 
present at the meeting wall 
have to practise in splints 
for some time to come. 
This ts called “ Phillips’ new 
rule” One captain hit 
another captain's knee with 
a ericket) stump and then 
claimed that the vietimn 
should be put ont leu before 
wicket 

The enraged batsman 
wielded his 


Willow with such effect that 


thereupon 


he drove the other captain 


all along the floor, and, finally, “declared” his eves “closed.” 
So fast was the play that One | 
captams, both of whom displaved a 
on the leg, resulted in 120) rune from the 


Thiinutes 
photography) was simply 
devoted to the 
claret. 


Many captains declared that the 
“a silly point,” and that it: was not 
straight Laceved, After all it 
remold the Lancashire eleven. I 


any circumstances ought 


lose his wicke 





w the famous meeting of cricket capt 


consider that no 
class cricketer who has not written a hook 


Tow; “IS Ory if — : , ; 

ids the end _ the afternoon the gait taken (by 
; ‘olossal, and the proceeds are to be 
Hospital Saturday Fund, after an allowance for | 


a popular batsman to be allowed to 
t and that every man who had ever delivered 9 
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“Fellow authors, 
SPECIAL. | poe 


‘act that no accurate 7 
we simply spend a single 
ains at Lord’s. 
lose ? 

stumps, 
(Loud applause, 


man is in these days a first- 
about himself, the 
yet the more extra- 


there were placed hefore each 


“On, Nursk, | po wisu L was EATEN BY A Lion '’ 

“FoR SHAME, MAsTER GEOFFREY. YOU SHOULD NOT SAY 
SUCH THINGS,” 

“Weret_, Bur You sek, THE LION WoULD THINK | WAS 
INSIDE Him, wuite | wouLtp BE IN HEAVEN ALL THE TIME.” 


artnership between a pair of 
Vigorous style, especially 


nose, in half as many men than to buy horses. 


discussion was all about 
a bit of use being too | 
is not such an easy matter to | 
jut all agreed that never under 


campaigning. 


they are tipped with Lucifer. ( 
on earth let them at any rate smack of eternity. 
season in completing one fixture! 
Why not play for a century! (Hear, hear.) Why win? Why 
? Why not merely draw—draw the public, draw the 

drawl the glorious tale of our own achievements ?” 
during which the speaker was forcibly reseated, 
after having spoken for a minute and a-half) 





no-ball ought to be encouraged to deliver no-balls ever after, 
One enthusiastic captain grew quite eloquent. 

” he said, “it has been rightly held by 
ts that matches are made in heaven. That is why I SUPpose 
But when we have to play ther, 


Why should 


Finally, the hands of al] 
save one were “held up” jn 
favour of the proposed com. 
motion, and Mr. Maclare) 
was beaten “ hands down.” 

Later.— The following 
additional jokes will come 
in handy for writers on 
“Good Mourning.” = The 
M.C.C. decision might be 
called umpirical. That 
would be distinctly witty. 
In fact. we could half wish 
we had made the joke our. 
selves. Then 
might ask the question, 
Wat Tyler? And, indeed, 
the whole proceedings might 
be described as 8S. M. J. 
Woods, or, in other words, 
a summer set-back. Less 
nimble wits would chatter 
about the Marylebone of 
Contention, at which they 
would smile. We should 


agaln we 


judge that this last sugges- 


tion would exactly suit the 
“ Globe.” 

SUNDRY newspaper pro- 
prietors in New York are 
so impressed by the Daily 
Mail headlines during the 
war, known technically as 
“scareheads,” that they have 
invited Mr. Alfred Harms- 
worth, J.P., to assume 
control of the world. In 
fact, they intend to run him 
for Yellow Pressident. 


WAR OFFICE REGULATION, 


HoRSES cost more than men. 


[It is better therefore to lose 


A VERDICT. 

GENERAL CoLVILLE has erred less with the sword that 
with the pen, which we fear is always the more potent weapol: 
Apparently the War Office has reversed a previous acquittal, 
but it is best perhaps for a soldier to take his reversals, like his 
reverses, in silence. After all, it was not the fault of the 
| Imperial Yeomanry that they were millionaires. A man’s @ 
| mnan for aw that. and happy in the land whose wealthy som 

will sacrifice comforts and luxuries to the stern necessities 
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